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POEMS IN CADENCE 


SOIL 


¥' )U gave this soil to me, and your hands were a gesture 

of rain in late August. You laid it down where the 
iron shoulders of hills bend for burden, and your breath 
was a thin word that said nothing. On old hills you 
charged this soil with growth; you burdened them 
with the soil’s hunger and hope. 


You came here, and your words were the red ripening 
of the apple harvest in Yakima and in Wenatchee. 
You came bearing your intimate burden, and the pale 
days ran like sheep in nameless clusters over the hills. 
I never knew you, and no words said what you were; 
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on sterile earth you laid toil and passion. You, whom : 
I never saw, filled this soil. 


You have driven it full with a summer rain, and gray 
water splashed over the brim of an afternoon into the 
evening. You have soaked this soil in hunger of 
uneasy things and men; and you told nothing. You f 
have lighted the slow restless flame. You have kindled 
the passion of the soil. 


Out of this soil, where worms burrow in coiling avenues 
and the still chemistries of tomorrow plan another 
day, morning came in a mist and the ragweed grows; 
the tread of power crosses new fields—and tomorrow 
is flame searching the stubble. Hissing years of war 
and revolution and the gaunt peace toiled up from 
this soil and fainted into empty air. The air and 
irrevocable dust remain where Lincoln spoke and 
freedom bloomed in fiery blossoms. Dark soil re 
mains building, building rigmaroles that pass and rise 
and pass on again. 


Wait for a day, there are forgings here; Wednesday is an 
iron shoe still on the anvil. And Monday was thx 
iron of the soil, a blade, a white command over the 
earth that cut and failed and melted down again into | 
primeval ore. Wait for a day or so—tomorrows sweat | 


and sweat in the soil, and a vapor of being steams 





from them. 
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Baker Brownell 


I have seen rumbling towns erupt from the soil and raise 


hills of stone and steel into the sun. Where Chicago 
growls and gnaws at the great bones of America’s 
work, where Pittsburgh stains the sky, there is hunger 
and the misery of hope, and the howl and hustle of 
the soil’s work goes on. I have seen alien millions 
tramp over the soil of great towns. I have seen a 
million men robbed of their soil, with a smear of hope 
and sweat in their eyes. From the soil of America 
comes the stench and thunder of great towns. The 


sweat of great towns is in this soil. 


And the lean earth is hungry for men, where plains lie 
like a sleep on the world—the gray soil of the plains 
hungers and waits. In Iowa and Illinois are heavy 
fields hungering for the trample of feet; in the woods 
of Oregon a muffled will marches into evergreen. There 


is soil hungering for men, and ancient work goes on. 


You gave this soil to me, and your hands were a gesture 
of rain in late August. You laid this burden on iron 
hills, and the days passed namelessly under the sky. 
You, whom I never saw, wait in the fog that covers 


slow ships. 


Restore the soil’s sweet aridness, cleanse it of the stain 
of life—is this your waiting? You are wordless, with- 


out hunge I You give no answer. 
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WORDS 


When all the words die in the world, a wind will brush 
their litter into a tall pile for burning. When they 
fall off like catkins in summer and blur the ground 
over with green, no one will care. 


When great words cave in like pumpkins in a field where 
the cows have trampled, and small words rot in the 
rubbish of Greek and Sanscrit and Lithuanian, and 
the six letters of mother are nothing and three of amo 
are dust sifting through a pile of stones, it will make 
little difference. For a hungry man will want dinner | 
all the same when Milton’s Latinisms shrivel like empty 
water-bags; and a pretty girl no doubt will wait as 
usual for her lover. 





For words never loved a girl, nor hungered, nor battered 
off the limbs of the great maple in a summer storm. 
When they steal shadowless across the lower meadow 
they leave no scent of being; they make no print. 
They wind supple trails over the world, but the surge 
of spring towards summer like a mob trampling across 
the fields goes on regardless. 


Words bay down the aisles of early grass with the baying 
of hounds after a cottontail, and catch only mouths 
full of wind. Lincoln words, or the cur words of 
sellers, or the mellow howling of poets, or prayers, or 
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Baker Brownell 


love-songs, or the cadence of writers, catch nothing. 
For all words stretch for what they never are: a tall 
man kneels by a country pulpit in Elburn, Illinois, or 
in Rochelle, and prays to a word that he never knew; 
a dark man talks to his pony with sweet curses, and 
a sailor on a night’s liberty dandles a girl with an 
evening’s love. Their words smoke in a wet wood. 
They have hidden the white sky at noon with their 
words, and the chars and rubble on the ground are 
left unburned. They have held fine words under the 
sky for burning—and there was no answer. 


This speechless god has learned neither French nor Ger- 


man nor English, and July thunder groans and 
mumbles under the horizon without a lexicon. The 
sway of palms beside a Persian wall is neither participle 
nor adverb, and the white body of the summer heat 
lies wordlessly on the earth. He has no world in words, 
for the seas that swagger and crash upon the beach 
speak neither Norse nor Hindustanee, and his hounds 
nosing through the woods of time have no tense. 


Prayers smoke upward to the speechless god. Words, 


words burden and fill away from the heart of being. 
They drift away like balloons from the true earth. 
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SCHOOL-TEACHER 


Wait for an old woman while the tea steeps and evening 
comes cat-footed over the doorstep of an old house. 
For tea will steep under old ware till Miss Augusta 
comes; the clocks say seven, and evening climbs upon 
the doorstep drabbling the dusk in its teeth. Wait 
for an old woman, for today is a pot of tea under old 
ware, and seven is tan with steeping. 


Till Miss Augusta comes from the small room under the 
stair, where cloaks and shadows hang and the listless 
shoulders of old clothes lean on the wall, let the tea 
stand; for her tread is solemn with sovereignty of 
lonely hours, and the clothes that lean like mourners 
on the wall still hang unarranged. Fifty years have 
dropped this evening here, and slow pet ils Have fallen 
one by one on the rag rug on Miss Augusta’s floor. 
Fifty years have rustled by, and sons learn the mys- 
teries in her broad school-room where fathers learned, 
and play pull-away and prisoners’-base in her school 
yard. 


She will arrange the clothes in the small room under the 
stair with little putterings and stillness; for her work 
is a silent thing, and these slow hours of hers slump 
down on the heap of day with no noise. She will 
arrange old clothes while the hours are molded flat 
and smooth under the fingers of evening. 
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Baker Brownell 


Pile up this easy day to the low rims of the sun; for her 


work fills the forms of fifty years with a slow being. 
Fill this shallow hour with indifferent soil that will not 
change: her work is ancient clay behind these re- 
fingered masks, this smear of joys and the dark rouge 
of weeping and the quickness of years. She smoothes 
the heap of day again after a yesterday, and night 
comes easily through the door. She will lay old 
clothes in order for an hour or so here beside the bare 
wall of sleep. 


WORK-HORSI 


Trudge the stones of a day’s work, this is no field where 


a wind swirls like unleashed time through the grass 
and the sun drips honey warmth. Trample these 
hours with slow feet; tread them down between the 
pavement bricks where the brown dung of a yesterday 
was trodden. Today is fat with your work; tomorrow 
is oats under your nose. 


lean there like muscled oak into your collar, with neck 


bent under a frowzy mane, and four staunch legs. 
Lather your rippled hide in sweat of living and 
tramp on, with gnarled and bulging thighs under the 


load. You are flesh of a day’s work; you are content, 
like an indifferent hill 
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In your eyes the swamp of being smokes under the sun, 
and the tan liquor of cypress glowers and broods in 
patient pools. Mire of swamp and pool smokes in 
your eyes and draws the work-horse in, deeper than 
you ever trod over the ford, or nuzzled into midday’s 
nosebag for a last oat. 


Tramp the stones of a day’s work with iron on your 
hooves, till night draws day into herself and work 
stops—night, and deep-bedded straw, where sleep 
freezes the surly flesh into primeval silence. Trample 
the days under your feet, one by one, as the bunch 
grass by the swamp; there is no more to do. 

Baker Brownell 




















LOOSE LEAVES 


FUTILITY 


If the length of my life be measured 


Only by brief days, 


And not by the yielding months 


Or the generous year, 

How shall I find the summer 
And tread her glowing ways 
I, winter-born, numbed tn 
By drifts of fear? 


TRAVELLING 


When I keep jogging down 
The main street of my mind 
I never gaze ahead 

Nor stop to look behind, 
Because there’s nothing new 
For me to see or find. 


How different when I go 
Travelling through my brain 
In search of wonder-thoughts 
That hide along a lane, 
Where seeking I may find, 
And finding seek again. 
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HABIT AND CUSTOM AND 


Habit and Custom and I 

Three friends who live together, 
Shut in from the passer-by 
Through summer weather! 


Yet I long for storm and sleet 

To see and feel it snowing, 

For a glimpse at the traveller’s feet 
And to ask where he’s going. 


CONCERNING THE WORLD 


I am glad that the world is round, 
And doesn’t go stretching out flat 
Over the threshold of Heaven 
Like any old mat. 


I am glad that the world is round 
And circles about like a ball, 

Where the things I strive for the most 
I see not at all. 


COLORS 
Green 
Is the calmest color I have ever seen. 
Yet you may be thinking of the tempest-green 
Of winter seas, 
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Elfrida De Renne Barrow 


And of the roar of the waves 
As they pass; 

And I—well, I am resting 
Under summer trees, 

Content with looking at a blade 


Of nodding grass. 


Blue 

Means to me a nearness human and true. 

Yet you may look beyond the earth into blue, 
And stand aghast 

At the dawning vastness 

Of the skies; 

And I—well, I care little 

For things that are vast 

When in contentment I may look 

Into your eyes. 


THE WALL BETWEEN 


With your silence 

You have built a wali between us, 
A wall that keeps me from seeing 
The horizon of my faith. 


You have left me alone 
In the garden of my thoughts 
I despair 


To see the flowers of my mind 
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Wither as they bud 

And never blossom into words. 
Therefore, being desolate, 

I cast the shriveled blooms 
Out upon the boundless waters 
Of my solitude. 


Who knows?— 


Perhaps they may take root 
On some fertile island 

That lies hidden 

Beyond the grey lands 

Of Death. 


PRESENTIMENT 


Perhaps a hidden sorrow 

That I cannot find 

Weeps through the night hours 
Of my sleeping mind; 

Or else it may be joy 

Who, waking far away, 
Whispers to the dawn 

Dreams of yesterday. 


INSOMNIA 





Out of the boulders of night, 
Each rising stark and steep, 
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Elfrida De Renne Barrow 


My life has built a wall 

That circles the fields of sleep; 

And outside its jutted hours | wait, 
Around each one I creep. 


Not till the garrulous light, 

With all its glare and din, 
Summons the lazy dawn 

That the bustle of day may begin, 
Do I find the little drowsy gate 
That softly lets me in. 


HUSH 


Come, little sounds, 
And nodding creep— 
Creep into my silence 


And sleep. 


Sleep, little sounds, 
And dozing gleam- 
Gleam into my silence 
And dream 


Dream, little sounds— 
Come, cuddle deep, 
Deep into my silence, 
And sleep. 
Elfrida De Renne Barrow 
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THE CONCERT 


No, I will go alone. 

I will come back when it’s over. 
Yes, of course I love you. 

No, it will not be long. 





Why may you not come with me? 
You are too much my lover. 

You would put yourself 

Between me and song. 


If I go alone, 

Quiet and suavely clothed, 
My body will die in its chair, 
And over my head a flame, 

A mind that is twice my own, 
Will mark with icy mirth 

The wise advance and retreat 
Of armies without a country, 
Storming a nameless gate, 
Hurling terrible javelins down 
From the shouting wall of a singing town 


Where no women wait! 
Armies clean of love and hate, 
Marching lines of pitiless sound 
Climbing hills to the sun and hurling 
Golden spears to the ground! 
Up the lines a silver runner 














Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Bearing a banner whereon is scored 
’ The milk and steel of a bloodless wound 
Healed at length by the sword! 


You and I have nothing to do with music, 
We may not make of music a filigree frame, 
Within which you and I, 

Tenderly glad we came, 

Sit smiling, hand in hand. 


Come now, be content. 

I will come back to you, I swear I will; 

And you will know me still. 

[ shall be only a little taller 

Than when I went. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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ON THE TRAIL 


MORNING SONG 


The great peaks stand above the dawn— 
Their flanks are jewelled by the sun. 

The wind is running down the corn. 
The trail is waiting to be won. 


Wide lands sweep out to m-et the sky; 
The scent of life our nostrils take. 
And life is worth the risk to die; 
And morning stings our life awake. 


Speed leaps to touch my foot, and strength 
Floods through my soul to siege the earth— 
Till I have raced her windy length, 
And rocked her tumbled hills with mirth. 


ACCEPTANCE 


My love at vintage time comes harvesting; 

And beauty born of pain laughs from her face. 
We do not seek on outer stars to cling, 

Or herd the little sennight of our grace. 

We pile the heavy carts, where evening lies 
Athwart the land; we watch the oxen turn 

The earth, against the solemn vesper skies; 

And fill with wine, new pressed, the ancient urn. 
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Gerard Wallop 


We stoop with brown hard arms to lift the yield; 
We know no failure, only work again. 

We clear the sheaves to plow the blessed field— 
While there is sap we lean to take the strain. 
We stand alone, like the autumnal wood, 

Gay with the tattered leaves of beggarhood. 


THE SINGING BOY 


Once I knew a singing boy go dancing, 
Dancing off to war. 

On his lips was summer laughter, 

In his path came April after, 
In his heart love fled before. 


Once I saw a singing boy go gayly, 
Gayly to his tryst— 
To the bed of earth his lover. 
In her arms his song is over, 
Whose grey lips her clay has kissed. 
Gerard Wallop 
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COMING OF JUNE 


There was a spring promise 

In the thaw-out, 

Thawing the ice of the rigid lake 

And the voiceless river, 

And the wind-goaded snow 

Which had taken refuge upon the earth 


Then the chastened sun, 

The unsubdued sun of the winter, 

Came up from the nearer east, 

The nearer north of our east; 

And a breeze skipped up from the south, 

From the warm edge of the warmer south, 

And became a pastelle in the wake of the thaw-out. 


Then the billowy fling of peach-blossoms, 
Along the zigzag hills of the landscape, 
Lifted up a vision of the hills; 

And the apple-tree drift 

Of bowery snow-blooms 

Shook out the frankincense of trees 

In the swinging censers of blooms. 


Meantime the happy green grass 
Of the roots of the dead grass 

The trampled foggage, 
The ersh of the aftermath— 
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Crept timidly up the dash of the hills, 
The slow-pausing slopes of the hills, 
Creeping out into the sky 

Of motley-weathered April. 


Then the happier grass 

Of the happy green grass 

Smiled amid the dew-tears of May, 
Smiling at the approach of June. 

The grass smiled an audible smile 

In the tall songs of the breezes of June. 


Meantime, the blended skein 

The gold and the silver skein 

Of music-spinning birds, 

Spinning in the green spin of trees 

Has tethered the new light joy of my heart, 
Aching with the beauty of June, 

Very near unto the heaven of the heavens. 


Alva N. Turner 


Alva N. Turner 
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YOU ARE THE ROAD 


You are the road, 
Walt Whitman! 
You are the highway of the poets of America. 


You are the road, Walt Whitman: 

The road that runs for the sake of running, 
Caring not whither; 

The road that is 

A leaving behind 

And a going to meet— 

The leaving behind the black sea of the past, 
The going to meet the gray sea of the future; 
The road that says hail and farewell, 

Always hail and farewell, 

To the tree-tops and the hill-tops, 

To the flat land and the high land, 

To the sleepy towns and to the roaring cities, 
To the sunset and the moonrise— 

Always hail and farewell. 


You are the road, Walt Whitman! 
It is you have assaulted intrepidly 
The jungle of America— 
Assaulted the jungle with song: 
Hewing to the right, 

Hewing to the left, 

With song; 














Flinging yourself barebreasted to the future. 


Emmy Veronica Sanders 


You are the great white song-road through the jungle of 


America. 


Under the feet of the poets of America 
Forever you lie, 

Watching them branch off 

To the northward or the south, 
Watching them gathering songs 

From the flat lands and the high lands, 
From the sleepy towns and from the roaring cities; 
Hearing them echo the call 

Of come-and-come-and-come, 

Hearing them echo the call 

Of hail-and-farewell. 

Under the feet of the poets of America 
Forever you lie, 

Starter of motion! 


You are the road, Walt Whitman. 

The road ever runs, 

The road ever rests, 

The road carries all from the past on to the future. 
The road is a server of all. 


You are the road, 
Walt Whitman! 
You are the highway of the poets of America. 


Emmy Veronica Sanders 
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POEMS 
FANDANGLE 


Kick a slipper in the air, 

Let it reach a star, 

Let it fall again. 

Pick it up, 

Hold it to your heart, 

Put it on. 

Dance in it, walk in it— 

Dance all day, all night; 

Walk for miles and miles; 

Any pavement, any grass, any rocks, 
Puddles, swamp, sand. 

Put it on at night if a child should cry 
Kick it off, go to sleep— 

Heel down, toe out, 

The slipper will grow old, 

The buckle will grow new, 

The slipper reached a star- 
Rhinestones will shine. 


INTERLUDI 


The barriers [ thought were down. 
The day had gone away 


The gardens and the town— 
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Dorothy Dudley 


The day lingering, telling people they had 
done a lot of things 
and left a lot of things. 


When the babies were asleep 
The gates of dew were open, 
the barriers were really down. 
In the wide hour of the summer, 
Golden-limbed, black-limbed, silver-limbed 
night came on 


Floating in the long valley bowl. 


The bed is made up in the bowl of the valley, 

Broad, low swung in grey wheat, yellow corn 

\ winter and a spring had made this bed, 
and July sun. 

Summer will be lying there, 

Babies will be born, 


New hollyhock, new larkspur underneath the moon. 


| wonder are there many lovers of the moon? 
The bed is made up, will many of them come? 
Sheets of star and mist, finesmooth sheets, prairie pillows— 
Will any of them never come at all, 
Never turn their faces to the long kiss floating 
in that valley? 


BRANCH 


Dreams are not enough. 


Dreams are too much. 
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I want surfaces, curves, bone, structure. 
These blossoms on each drift of wind, 
These fireflies in and out of the corn, 
These fairies, are too much, 

are not enough. 
Why not the red branch of life now? 
Why not the red arrow, 

pinning close to earth, 
Sending speech to the stars? 


UNDER-CURRENT 


He always said of life: 
“It is nothing very good; 
But wait until I die, 

I shall eat celestial food.”’ 


Neither water shining on the window-pane, 
Nor woman limb by limb, 

Nor the splendor of the moon, 

Meant enough to him. 


_Then one night he died; 
Winds around the house were blowing, 
He was glad that he was going. 


Now I wonder if he could be right 
I wonder if the candle flame 
Knows everything when it is out. 





Dorothy Dudley 
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DAYLIGHT 


Peace was in the falling rain— 
The monotony of pain 

Had a fit accompaniment. 

And the night seemed kindly sent, 
With quietude where nothing mars 
The comfort of the ancient stars 
That see the griefs of all men end. 
Rain or night is the best friend 
For sorrow—but, waking now, 

[ seem to have no knowledge how 
[ can discover me a way 

To face the bright intolerable day. 


 @ Irene Glascock 
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POEMS 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AT SPRING 


By light blue porches 
Flowers are dry 

And close to earth, 
Like stone 

Unmoved by wind. 


I think of Santa Cruz 
The bare trees 

Like brown earth, 

The coming summer, 
And the roads 

Deep, deep in leaves; 
But get no further. 

For my books 

Like colored stones 
Are hard to move; 

And I beside them, 

A strange man’s portrait 
On my wall in summer, 
Look one way. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE QUERES OF THE MINES 


Before daybreak 
Made more chill 
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Yvor Winters 


The rocks 

At Abiquiu, 

I saw the naked men 
Tiny as the dew 

In black light, 

Heard the dull whips, 
And saw blood 

On earth at dawn. 


At dawn 

The river passed, 
A leaf 

Beneath bare trees 


Yet I stay on. 

The other day 

I took the children 

Of the mines 

Into the hills, 

Thin voices 

And stiff hair, 

Bare feet of bone. 

I stood alone 

And saw the shaken 
Wagons amid dust, 
Red stone, red stone. 
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THE DRY YEAR 


No rain stirs; 

And the dust 

On floors is still; 
The moonlit nights 
Like dust 


Or withered leaves. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER WRITES TO A POET 


Again the summer, 
Santa Fe, 

And a few people- 
A moment 

When one speaks 
Beneath low trees. 


You are not here. 

I wrote: 

“The villages 

Are pressed flowers 

Laid away.” 

And you rode through them. 


So my letters— 
Yet drifting 

To the mailbox, 
I leave them 
From old habit. 
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The summer ages. 
The people come and go. 

And I shall go— 

For my gray fence is old, 
My letters quiet, 

And these lines forgotten. 


STATIC AUTUMN 


Inimitably quick 
To taut deceit, I 
Note a bird 

Amid the autumn, 


And my glossy bitch 
Shatters leaves 

Like water, 

And the air 


Is resonant 

With pain. 

| wait like one 

Who has stood here before 


With sunken head 
In dropping leaves. 
Yvor Winters 
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COMMENT 


AU REVOIR 


N the eve of departure for a summer abroad, my mood 

is heavy with the burdens of the world—as if, by 

taking thought, I could assume them and hope to cast 

them into the sea. And by the time my ship steams out of 

the harbor the load will have dropped like lead—as if, by 
losing thought, I had freed the world. 

“Americans forget,” said one of them in a recent essay; 
and to prove it I forget who said it and where. He pointed 
to our impulsive preoccupation with each new cause, 
crime, book, song, discovery, popular hero; and to the 
conscienceless ease with which we obliterate yesterday’s 
preoccupation and offer minds like washed slates to the 
next one. Nothing stays with us, no standards are fixed 
and firm, nothing is important enough to remember. We 
are as unstable as flowing water, and as responsive to each 
mood of sky and earth reflected in iridescent color for a 
moment as we pass. 

Yes, but how can we help forgetting when today there 
are such millions of things to remember? Must we not 
wash our minds clean if they are to receive an imprint from 
the huge and indomitable modern machine? Is not that 
the penalty we pay for living in this age of multitudinous 
clamor and claim, when voices at the antipodes are louder 
in our ears than neighbors’ voices were in the ears of our 
ancestors? And is it not worth while to be alive in an age 
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Au Revoir 


of enormous sweep and energy, when the soul may be 
strung taut to the music of tempestuous winds, may feel 
the keen test of electric signals, from the four corners of 
the earth and the spaces beyond? 

It is for us to accept the challenge of the age—for us 
poets, as well as the engineers, architects, inventors, 





builders, farmers, laborers. If, in order to accept it, we 
must forget the past, then—alas and alack!—the past must 
be forgotten: so far as the past may be forgotten which 


beats in our heart’s-blood! The past should be a starting- 
point for alert minds—as a-resting-place it soothes to 
slumber and ineffectual dreams of the night. The past has 
done great deeds, sung glorious songs—let each of us use 
his strength, sing out his song, and those who are great and 
glorious among us will write a new past on the lengthening 
scroll of the race—of the pathetically heroic, absurdly 
impassioned, mysteriously inspired human race which God 
and the devil are not ashamed to fight for. H. M. 


REVIEWS 
THE OLD SOUTH 


Carolina Chansons: Legends of the Low Country, by Du- 
Bose Heyward and Hervey Allen. Macmillan Co. 
Here is a book of large aim and significance, perhaps the 

beginning of large achievements. It has scope and size, 

qualities which atone for traces of amateurishness, of 
student-technique, which the over-zealous critic may find 
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here and there. Its two authors are manifestly still learn- 
ing their trade—as indeed what worth-while artist is not? 
—but the difference in adeptness between certain poems, 
probably written at different periods, especially among 
those signed H. 4., seems to indicate increasing command 
over the tools of the art, a gain in expertness of technique 
without loss of vigor. And there is ample evidence of 
creative imagination—epithets that flash, lines of haunting 
significance and beauty, poems rich with the feeling of 
other periods, other races. 
Here is Mr. Allen’s invocation, the beginning of the 

opening poem, Séance at Sunrise: 

Place the new hands 

In the old hands 

Of the old generation, 

And let us tilt tables 


In the high room 
Of our imagination. 


Let the thick veil glow thin, 

At sunrise—at sunrise. 

Let the strange eyes peer in, 

The red, the black, and the white fac 
Of the still living dead 

Of the three races. 

And the poems which follow make one feel what an 
exceedingly rich store of romantic and heroic history and 
legend lies at the disposal of poets of the Carolina-Georgia 
region. As yet this is almost virgin soil. New England, 
New York, the Middle-West, the South-West, the Far 
West—all these sections of our marvelously varied country 
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have had poets of authentic inspiration to speak for them. 
But the Old South is just beginning to find its voice, to 
discover itself artistically. In “before-the-war” Victorian 
days its literary artists were of a devastating facility and 
sentimentality. After the war, so cruelly exhausting to 
both flesh and spirit, the fine but somewhat over-conscious 
art of Sidney Lanier was the sole interruption of silence; 
and Lanier painted landscapes rather than portraits, 
reacted to nature more intimately than to the many- 
colored shifting panorama of that life “way down in 
Georgia” which he was born into 

So it is high time that southern poets should accept the 
challenge of a region so specialized in beauty, so rich in 
racial tang and prejudice, so jewel-weighted with a heroic 
past. This book gives us the atmosphere of the low warm 
coastal region and its beautiful old towns in such poems as 
Mr. Allen’s Sea-Island series, The Goose Creek Voice and 
others, and Mr. Heyward’s two Charleston poems Dusk 
and Silences; many of which were in our Southern Number 
last April. It gives us the dramatic past in some good 
ballads and narratives—The Pirates, The Priest and the 
Pirate, The Blockade Runner, The Last Crew. And we have 
the grim tragic humor of racial and social feeling in 
Beyond Debate, Hag-hollerin’ Time, and Gamesters All. 

The poem that most effectively responds to all these 
appeals, that most imaginatively interprets the spirit of 
the region, is perhaps Mr. Allen’s The Goose Creek Voice, 


which begins: 
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This is the low-doored house among funereal trees, 
Where one May dusk they brought Louise 

With music slow 

And sobbing low, 
The old slaves crooning eerily. 


But the lady’s sleep under the “fragrant gloom”’ 


Among the withered wreaths 
And spider-cluttered palls 
Of her dead uncles’ funerals 





is restless: 


Over the fields a voice calls from the tomb, 
Pleading and pleading drearily 

But all the slaves have fled 

And left her talking to her coffined dead, 

And whimpering eerily. 

The young birds die 

To see old hands thrust from the window-slit, 
Clutching the light in handfuls of despair. 
Stark fear has stroked the color from her hair, 
While from the window comes 

The babbled whisper of her prayer. 

Night is like spiders in her mouth; 

By day they spin a film across her eyes 

Now night, now day 

The birds come back; 

It is another year: 

The withering voice they fear 

Has nothing more to say. 


The poem should be read entire, for extracts give merely 
a hint of its flavor. Indeed, those who possess the book 
will find that this flavor is new and different, that the soft 
silken reminiscent life of the Old South is becoming 
articulate. H. M. 
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A PRIZE POEM 
Variations on a Theme, by Grace Hazard Conkling. (The 

Blindman Prize Poem.) Poetry Society of South Car- 

olina, Charleston. 

When I think of Amy Lowell, it is of something pointed, 
bright, softly brilliant in certain lights; something hard, 
perhaps not steel but live-oak whittled down the grain to 
a dagger’s edge. And thinking so, I fall to wondering 
why Miss Lowell, as sole judge for the Poetry Society 
of South Carolina, should have awarded the Blindman 
Prize, out of several hundred poems submitted, to Grace 
Hazard Conkling’s Variations on a Theme. For Mrs. 
Conkling’s poem is hazy, now with the warm light of the 
“tawny pheasant-wing”’ of yesterday “stretched over the 
west”; now with the “slow-breathing languor of lotus 
dark,” or with “gold air poured upon hills . . . shining 
air slow-moving.” She catches again and again, for a 
line, the emotional quality of color, breasted with richness; 
this quality arises out of the several situations of the 
Variations as air rises out of earth, instinct with and part 
of each psychological crisis. 

Reading the poem for the first time, I was struck by this 
momentary emanation of magic without being stirred in 
the slightest by the deeper implication of tragedy which 
should be there in the relations to each other of the two 
characters. I put the poem away into the back of my 
mind to ferment, and the days slipped over; I remem- 
bered less and less faintly the perceptions of beauty | 
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first glimpsed; and when I took it out again, holding it 
up to the light, there had been no fermentation but only 
evaporation. A faint essence, a faint perfume was dis- 
tilled forth, but there was no wine. 

Well, what does one require of poetry? Must it be the 
vin noir one finds sometimes in the south of France? Must 
it choke with pungency? It must intoxicate; and Mrs. 
Conkling, in Variations, cannot give us that terrible 
glimpse of beauty, of inner reality which we call beauty, 
for one hurtling second of dizziness. 

And yet Miss Lowell knows that poetry must thrust its 
sword into the heart of poignancy with the skilful and des 
perate plunge of beauty’s “lonely protagonist”’; and it is 
a shock to find, on honest searching, that Mrs. Conkling 
is playing with soft-turned words, parrying no blow but 
dreaming uncertainly of unreal crises. That is the loss | 
feel. I pick up the poem again, hoping; I am amazed at 
the groupings of words, their music lasting for a line per 
haps and gone again, their isolated warmth like sparks 
away from the central fire and growing cold. 

Mrs. Conkling has done what Edgar Lee Masters once 
accused most modern poetry of doing: of stating and 
repeating rather than developing. Her words are more 
to her than the significance of her theme; she has hardly 
touched the depth of variation possible to her subject. 
It is difficult to conclude: I read ‘soft bewildered intervals 
deep-colored” and think of Scriabine; “The three moun- 
tains in the sky rest upon the pointed cedars of our moun 
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tain” and think of César Franck; but at the close there is 
neither sustaining strength nor the vigorous vitality of a 
profound conception that must underlie the most delicate 
phrasing. The poem in my mind disintegrates like fog 
in my fingers, cold, impalpable—‘‘oh, incredibly per- 
verse!” Berenice K. Van Slyk 


CLOISTRAL LYRICS 


Cloister and Other Poems, by -Charles L. O'Donnell. 

Macmillan Co 

An unusual book of poems is that by Father Charles 
L. O'Donnell, C. S. C., who is professor of English in 
Notre Dame University. It is not so much the author’s 
being a priest that makes the book interesting; rather, the 
detachment from the spirit of modernity which charac- 
terizes these poems. And yet, in spite, or perhaps be 
cause of this detachment, the poems possess a freshness 
that some of the more blatant moderns lack. Cloiste 
and Other Poems will delight readers who like fastidious 
verse, more intellectual than emotional; such verse, for 
instance, as that of the late Alice Meynell, which these 
poems best resemble. 

Typical of their grave beauty is the title poem Cloister, 
referring to the cloister of the Lady Poverty, in which 
Saint Francis showed her the wide world, and said, “‘ This 
is our cloister, O Lady Pov erty!” 

Well, that was a cloister for its bars, 
Long strips of sunset, and its roof the stars, 
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Four walls of sky, with corridors of air 
Leading to chapel, and God everywhere. 


Earth beauteous and bare to lie upon, 

Lit by the little candle of the sun. 

The wind gone daily, sweeping like a broom: 
For those vast hearts it was a narrow room. 

This austere grave note reaches a fine distinction in 
Lancelot’s Song, wherein the knight repents of his sin but 
blames himself rather than Guinevere; and in such poems 
as Immortality and The Poet’s Bread. Now and then a 
poem achieves a charming light grace, like the lovely one 
On a Rosary Made of Rose-leaves: 


Roses that worshipped God an hour 
“Turned into prayers that are a flower. 


Or the equally charming Son of Man: 


He lit the lily’s lamp of snow 
And fired the rose’s sunset heart; 
He timed the tide’s long ebb and flow 
And drove the coursing winds apart. 


He tuned the stars to minstrelsy 


As twilight soft as bird-song wild, 
Who learned beside his mother’s knee 


} 


His prayers like any other child. 


Some of Father O’Donnell’s sonnets are well worth 
quoting. The one called Tre/awney Lies by Shelley at- 
tracted attention when it appeared in The Bookman 
several years ago. 4 Road of Ireland, while it shows the 
influence of the Neo-Irish school, is charming with its 
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repetition of musical Gaelic names and its delightful 
ending: 


Well, time must have its way with dust—it is the changeless law. 
But this I like to think of, whatever may befall: 
When she came up frem Killybegs, and he from Adara, 


My father met my mother on the road to Donegal! 


It is impossible to close the review without quoting 
what I think is the finest poem in the book, Forgiveness. 
It gives one an insight into the rare quality of Father 
O’Donnell’s poems: 


Now God be thanked that roads are long and wide 
: 
And four far havens in the scattered sky! 


It would be hard to meet and pass you by. 
And God be praised there is an end of pride! 
And pity only has a word to say 

When memory grows dim, as time grows gray. 


For, God his word, I gave the best to you 


All that I had, the finer and the sweet 

To make a path for your unquiet feet. 

Their track is on the life they trampled through 
Such feet to leave such hallowing. 

Now God be with them in their wandering. 


Marya Zaturensky 


AND THE CHILD GREW 


\20€S of th Y ind, by Hilda Conkling. Fred. A. Stokes Co. 
Now Hilda reaches the important years from nine to 


twelve, and her book is a record of the new things they 
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bring her while the singing voice within her goes right on. 
Naturally the second book is in some respects less inter 
esting than the first. It has not the intriguing headings, 
Four to Five Years Old, Five to Six Years Old, and so on up 1 
to nine, which made the first book an exciting adventure in 
the unfolding of a poetic mind. It follows that the second 
book has not the variety of the first; also there is, I believe, 
less genuine poetry to the square inch—fewer quaint little 
turns of thought. But this does not mean that Hilda from 
nine to twelve is less a poet than Hilda from four to nine. 
It merely means that she can hold on to her thoughts 
better, develop them to greater length, thus giving us 
much of the background of her thinking which was lost 
entirely, if it existed, in the days when she said: 
Sparkle up, little tired flower 
Leaning in the grass! 
Did you find the rain of night 
Too heavy to hold? I} 


Now she writes, in one of her shorter poems: 


Not violets nor lilac 

But cowslips to remind you of the marsh« 
To tell you how the redwing is back 

On pale-feathered willows; | 
Cowslips wading in water—I found them wading 
Up to their little green knees. 

She is part child in that poem, but she is also part grown : 
up—she has found the beauty of associated ideas, she has 
discovered that she has a past. No longer will her poems 
be simple impressions and moods of a moment only: 
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The bareness of the woods will go 

If the pattern of the year is what I learned 

Last spring. 
Those lines hold both past and future, and what shall we 
say of the last poem in the book, entitled Time? 


ime is a harp 

That plays to you till you fall asleep. 
You are always spending it aw 

Like a music. ... 

Suddenly you are left alon 





rail of wind. 


Che mountains were asleep 


Long ago! 


ay 

Listen . . . the tune is changing 

Do you hear it? 

Y« u will sleep too 

Before long. 

The child is growing up. She stands on the first of the 

little hilltops of the years, looks forward and back; and, 
knowing how we must hurry on, opens her eyes wider to 


beauty. She writes in a poem about early morning: 
I must hurry . . . there is so much to see 


Her perceptions are very clear, and I believe she is begin- 
ning to take pleasure in finding precise expression for them. 
She gets the play of colors upon the whiteness of the 
magnolia against the darkened sky, the sharp whiter-than- 
snow whiteness of the iris; she puts her finger on the 
quality of the thrush’s note, she has words for the changes 


the last sunlight makes on mountains: 
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The Vermont hills curve 

Like a swirl of wind; 

The last light shines. 

They are like plums and grapes. 
They have lights like coral, 

Like April peach-trees in the dark. 


Is there anything harder to express? Often, just for the 
joy and difficulty of it, she describes a sunset, a rainy day 
an evening river, an autumn morning: 


’ 


. I look at the clock of the moon . . . 
Time for children to be in bed! 


I have hidden the great sleepy ocean 

Under a leaf; 

I have talked to the mountain softly 

As I would to a thrush. 

The river is stretched out 

In the cornfield, 

But there is still a commotion in the lower valley 
Where I tethered the west wind to a sycamore tree. 


Yes, she is getting a vocabulary. She has also made the 
discovery of her own mind—there are quite a few poems 
about it and its ways of making songs: 


A little stone door in my mind 





Opens and shuts with a musical sound. 


It is the beginning of the end of the unconscious songs of 
childhood—but we would not have it otherwise. She 
would miss much if she did not realize the delight that 
waits for her in her thoughts, and she would be unable to 
bridge the gap hetween her “unpremeditated art” and the 
skilled work of a mature poet. So we are glad to hear: 
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Loveliness that dies when I forget 
Comes alive when I remember. 


Glad even when she comments at the end of Brook with its 
strange new complicated rhythms: 

That is a quaint song 

You will not remember any more 

After you have once heard it. 

You cannot remember the sound of water 

Nor the musical rippling of my words. 

The poem is indeed imitative of water, a zig-zagging, 
whirling current, and it means to the reader that Hilda is 
beginning experimental writing, using rhyme and rhythm 
when it suits her theme, and changing abruptly to free 
verse when the mood changes. As yet there is no loss in 
spontaneity and originality. What will happen next no 
one can say. Margery Swett 


THE SPANISH PEOPLE AS~POET 


Spanish Folk Songs, selected and translated, with an 
introduction, by Salvador de Madariaga. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Spanish literature has been considerably misrepresented 
in the United States by the wholesale popularity of Blasco 
Ibafiez, the casual translation of a good deal of mediocre 
prose and verse, and related phenomena. It is therefore 
a distinguished service to international letters to give in 
this volume a thoughtful and adequate presentation of a 
vigorous, impassioned, and marvelously restrained poet, 
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who, working through a few simple forms, has expressed 
an incomparably varied emotional life. This poet is the 
Spanish people, selections from whose poetry are here 
grouped according to mood; the current rising among 
some charming satiric and occasional pieces, deepening 
in a dramatic group which makes one wonder why, since 
a story can be adequately told in four lines, the novel was 
ever invented; becoming sombre and bitter or full of 
sunny ripples in the love-poems: 

J am not of bronze. 

A stone would be broken 

With so many hard blows. 
and finally widening into the gulf of fatalistic philosophy 
which is one of the Catholic kingdom’s heritages from the 


Moors: 
Let no one pity me. 
I myself with my own hands 
Was the cause of my undoing. 
And ot 
he stars run and run. 
I need not run as they do. 
Wherever night overtakes m« 
There I will see the dawn. 


In this popular poetry, assonance almost entirely dis 
places rhyme; and the favorite model is the cuvarteta, a 
song consisting of a single stanza of four lines of which 
1 and 3 are unrhymed and 2 and 4 assonanced. Numerous 
variations of the cuarteta, together with the so/ea, of three 


lines, the a/egria, of two, and the estridillo, a refrain of 


three, are illustrated in the scholarly and informative 
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preface. These forms have frequently been borrowed by 
the modernist poets; and although Sr. de Madariaga 
deprecates these borrowings as lacking spontaneity and 
naturalness, his testimony is here at variance with that 
of Manuel Machado, one of the most interesting of con- 
temporary poets and himself author of a volume, Cante 
Hondo, in the popular manner. Sr. Machado states that 
he has heard in the mouth of the people songs of Ferran, 
of Trueba, of Montoto, of Alfonso Tovar, and of Enrique 
Faradas; adopted bodily, without the people’s ever having 
heard the authors’ names. His own inspiration for Cante 
Hondo, Machado adds, came from hearing an Andalusian 
singer give a so/ed of his, thus permitting him to experience 
“that paradoxical glory which consists in being absolutely 
unknown, and perfectly felt and understood.” 

Although in his selection Sr. de Madariaga confines 
himself to songs from continental Spain, he quotes several 
which are known in various forms, with only minor 
changes of geographical or other detail, in Spanish Amer- 
ica; as is only natural, for folk-music accompanied the 
Conquistadores and has been accompanying less pictur- 
esque ambassadors ever since. For instance, the song 
which the translator quotes as follows from Spain: 

Ruddy little apple 
Whom I picked up, 

If thou art not in love 
Fall in love with me. 


| have found imbedded in a Mexican popular song as: 
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Little purple poppy 

From the meadows near Tepic, 

If you’re not in love already 

Fall in love with me. 

Of Sr. de Madariaga’s work as translator it would be 
difficult to speak too highly. “It was not easy,” he 
remarks briefly. It was not, surely! These songs have 
the freedom and vigor of improvisations; yet, testing 
them, one finds them to be almost literally rendered. 

Having voiced one’s admiration for the work as planned 
and carried out, it is only fair to note—a fact to which 
Sr. Madariaga does not allude—that by the Spanish 
intellectuals this popular poetic activity is frequently 
regarded as being one of the drags upon national progress, 
since it fosters an emotional spirit which, they feel, 
threatens the intellectual advance of the arts in Spain. 
They assert that the whole of Spanish life is too much 
colored by the primitive emotions rooted in and nourished 
by these songs—emotions which, as one result, make the 
Spanish proletarian a better anarchist than. socialist. 
The poets, however, have in general ranged themselves 
with Machado and the people. Villaespesa, Palau, Salva 
dor Rueda, Rodriguez Marin, are among the many who 
have published folk-songs taken down at the sourc« 

However, be its social significance what it may, this 
volume of translations contains, for one reviewer at least, 
the most sincere, the most vivid, and the most beautiful 
lyrics printed this season in North America. 

Muna Lee 
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FOLK SONGS WARRANTED NOT TO SHOCK 


American Ballads and Songs, collected and edited by 

Louise Pound. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Songs of the Cowboys, compiled by N. Howard Thorp. 

Houghton Mifflin Co, 

Folk songs are fast disappearing from the lips and minds 
of the folk. With the spread of education, so-called, 
children are bringing home self-conscious religious and 
secular doggerel. They and their parents consider this 
cheap bunk the visible sign of culture. Even negro cabins 
have phonographs to play 4in’t We Got Fun? 

Every anthology that preserves any of the rapidly pass- 
ing folk songs is useful. Dr. Pound’s book is a collection 
of one hundred and twenty ballads and songs, with an 
introduction and notes giving the source of each text. The 
introduction is scholarly and dull—probably an appro- 
priate combination for a volume which the publishers 
assert “is recognized as essential to a liberal education.” 
People who want what in America is termed “a liberal 
education” will lap up the scholarship and dullness as 
conscientiously as they eat yeast to get vitamins. Other 
persons will find this introduction a dependable if uninvit 
ing reference source. 

The songs in the volume are by no means typical of the 
whole life of the folk. They lack the frankness, the 
vulgarity, and to some extent the picturesqueness that are 
found in much folk song. In a volume intended for those 


who want “‘a liberal education,” something must be con- 
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ceded to their prejudice against anything not “refined.” 
Even so, it is hard to understand the omission of such 
songs as The Bastard King of England (in one commonly 
sung version), Sam Hall, Stackerlee, and Fay Gould's 
Daughter (from which one version of Casey Fones probably 
derives). All the songs that Dr. Pound prints, however, 
have considerable interest. 

Mr. Thorp’s book is made up partly of songs written by 
himself, partly of songs which he has heard or has obtained 
in other ways. Some of them, like Get 4/ong, Little Dogies, 
are first-class folk stuff. Others have about them a certain 
literary self-consciousness. The book suffers from the 
same fault as Dr. Pound’s—Mr. Thorp admits that he 
expurgates. He must be not merely an American cow 
boy, but a hundred-per-cent American cowboy. 

Unfortunately, both books lack music. This is a 
serious lack, though it must be admitted that there are 
difficulties in the way of procuring and publishing the 
music of folk songs. Indeed, there are difficulties in the 


way of getting folk stuff of any sort, and the compilers of 


these two volumes deserve commendation. 

There is need, however, for a searching out and pub- 
lication of all the folk songs that are obtainable. The 
material should be published complete, unexpurgated, and 
with musical settings. Some research institution might 
wisely appropriate enough money to carry out such a 
project. But promptness is essential. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 
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OLD FRENCH FORMS 
Lyric Forms from France, by Helen Louise Cohen. Har- 
court Brace & Co. 

This is, | suppose, a useful book from the point of view 
of the historian of verse forms; but it seems a singularly 
futile opus from the point of view of the modern poet, 
whose efforts are far removed in spirit and in form from 
these old French forms brought to life by Austin Dobson 
in the nineteenth century and like to die of inanition in 
the twentieth—even though poets such as Witter Bynner, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Richard Aldington, and James 
Branch Cabell have used various of these frame-works. 

They are all here: ballades, chants royals, rondels, 
rondeaus, triolets, villanelles, sestinas, all the tools and 
instruments of the old French verse-making trade. The 
only possible conclusion to draw, after reading the very 
complete anthology illustrating their use, is that English 
poets are better, very much better off, in forms distinctly 
English. For those interested, the book is a valuable 
guide. The French illustrations are many and well chosen. 

[ can only quote from the introductory étude: that the 
forms are “‘admirable vehicles for the expression of trifles 
or jeux d’esprit” (Austin Dobson), and are a “perpetual 
invitation to the apprentice in metrics” (Cohen). And 
again: “The rule-of-thumb for the construction of the 
forms in English verse is included in this volume as a guide 
to the amateur spirit ranging the lower reaches of 
Parnassus.” Berenice K. Van Slyke 
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WHY AND WHEREFORE? 


Our Best Poets, by Theodore Maynard. Henry Holt & Co. 

Certain books move one to wonder, not why they were 
written—for anyone may jog a typewriter—but why they 
ever secured a publisher. 

Mr. Maynard’s competence, whether as poet or critic, 
is not yet so authoritatively recognized in his own country 
as to encourage us colonials to lend him our ears. The 
value of his utterances may be gauged by his list of the 
“twelve leading poets,” arranged “in their order of 
merit” as follows: 


ist, G. K. Chesterton sth, Hilaire Belloc 

and, Alice Meynell 8th, J. C. Squire 

3rd, Charles Williams gth, W. H. Davies 

4th, Walter de la Mare 16th, Lascelles Abercrombi 
sth, Ralph Hodgson 11th, Laurence Binyon 
6th, W. B. Yeats 12th, John Masefield 


Mr. Yeats will doubtless be gratified at his inclusion; 
and Mr. Masefield, arriving by the skin of his teeth at the 
end of the procession, will hasten to send a letter of thanks. 

But our poets on this side need not be discouraged, for 
the above list seems to have been made before Mr. 
Maynard discovered America, with its profitable welcome 
to wandering English lecturers. We have therefore 
Part II, a few supplementary chapters on The American 
Poets. One of these is headed Amy Lowell, Carl Sandburg 
and Edgar Lee Masters: The Fallacy of Free Verse—a 
chapter wherein the author endeavors to bury the above 
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three, and other devotees of an audaciously independent 
muse, under a waste-basket of palaver. H. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. UNTERMEYER PROTESTS 


To the Editor: On the eve of my departure for Europe, 
[ find myself doing the very thing that I promised myself 
not to do: beginning—and hoping to end—a controversy. 
You have summed up so many of the misapprehensions 
concerning the two biennials (4 Miscellany of American 
Poetry—1g20 and 1922) that, in justice to all the con- 
tributors, | protest at some of your conclusions. 

I. You say it has been “generally assumed that the 
poets came together by direct invitation of Mr. Unter- 
meyer,” whereas the preface specifically states that “The 
Miscellany has no editor; it is no one person’s choice which 
forms it. . . . The poets who appear here have come 
together by mutual accord.” I “assume,” in the same 
general way, that you were careless in your reading of the 
preface—if you read it at all; I am unwilling to believe 
that you are challenging the truth of our foreword which 
was written, collaboratively, by three of the members. 
The facts remain as we have stated them: In 1919 a group 
of poets met at various times—a group including Amy 
Lowell, Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, 
Sara Teasdale, Conrad Aiken and myself—and decided to 
issue, every two years, a collection (not, like Georgian 
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Poetry, selected from their volumes and chosen by one 
man) of our newest and mostly unpublished work. One 
or two of the group, in transit or abroad, could not be 
reached, but the original eleven were passed upon and 
approved by all those who were in touch with each other. 
One of us assumed the responsibility of getting the 
manuscripts, seeing the volume through the press, sending 
out the proof, etc.; and I, being in New York, volunteered. 
This, however, gives you little right—even had you known 
these circumstances—to “assume” that it is my anthology 
or that my “direct invitation” is responsible for the 
inclusions of both volumes. 

II. You complain (and I am trying to meet your three 
objections categorically) that “these books are in no sense 
the presentation of a sympathetic group of poets hitherto 
comparatively unknown.” I agree with you and hasten 
to ask why you assume that they are meant to be? This 
was never the object of the Misce/lanies. The volumes 
were an attempt to “disclose the most recent work of 
certain representative figures in contemporary American 
literature.” You may object—and have objected—to 
certain omissions and inclusions, an objection to which 
every anthology is open. Nevertheless, the collections 
never purported to be the work of a “group of poets 
hitherto comparatively unknown.”’ It is bad enough to be 
criticized for what one has not done; it is even worse to be 
blamed for doing something which one had never the 
slightest intention of attempting. 
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Mr. l ntermeyer Protests 


III. You speak, by more than implication, of our 
‘“snobbishness,”’ of a ““ we-are-the-people claim to superior- 
ity over poets unrepresented.” The Foreword, on the 
other hand, took pains to state the very opposite. I quote 
verbatim: “It is as if a dozen unacademic painters, 
separated by temperament and distance, were to arrange 
to have an exhibition every two years of their latest work. 
They would not pretend that they were the only painters 
worthy of a public showing (the italics are mine); they 
would maintain that their work was, generally speaking, 
most interesting to one another.”’ I ask you to remember 
not only the italicized clause, but the phrase “generally 
speaking.” Among thirteen poets (as among thirteen 
people) there are bound to be differences of opinion, and 
even the three newcomers—H. D., Alfred Kreymborg and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay—chosen by a majority of the 
original group, would not make it easier to obtain an 
unwavering unanimity. 

The fact that, in spite of your strictures, you like a 
great part of the book, makes me wonder why you were so 
loth to admit the value, even the temporary value, of 
these collections. It may be somewhat easier for you to 
do this when I inform you that, if there is to be another 
one, I will have nothing to do with even its smallest 
mechanical detail. If the biennials are to continue, one of 
the other members of the group here in America will have 
to undertake the labors of assembling, and so receive the 
dubious pleasure of finding himself rated (and berated) as 
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an editor when he was attempting the far less exalted 
combination of propagandist and proof-reader. 
Louis Untermeyer 


Note by the Editor. A few points in the above letter may call for 
friendly, not controversial, comment. 

The reviewer would not be understood as “challenging the truth of 
the foreword”’ in its denial that the Misce//anies have had an editor; sh« 
stated her inference that the foreword must have used the word edito? 
in a restricted sense, viz., supervision of each poet’s choice of poems 

The question in our correspondent’s second paragraph is answered by 
the Foreword’s statement that the Misce//any was “frankly imitative”’ of 
the Georgian anthologies. 

The point disputed in his third paragraph is not susceptible of proof 
or disproof. Each reader of the Miscellany may form his own opinion 
The reviewer’s opinion is that such a group-publication by “representa 
tive figures” involves an assumption which tends to negative its value 


NEWS NOTES 

The editor of Porrry will sail for Europe on the second of May in 
pursuit of a real vacation. The editor pro tempore, during the summe: 
and early autumn, will be Eunice Tietjens (Mrs. Cloyd Head), who was 
associate editor in 1916-17 and will now have a chance to carry out what 
ever ideas may then have been nipped in the bud by tyrannical force 

Miss Monroe is convinced that after ten-and-one-half years of het 
management, during which period she has arranged and carried through 
the press every number but one, the magazine will benefit by a char 
Mrs. Tietjens is to have absolute control, within necessary financial and 
space limitations, of the next four numbers; and the truant editor begs 





of Porrry’s subscribers and other readers a friendly interest in her 


efforts to present an excellent and somewhat different magazine. 


The present associate editor, Marion Strobel, will continue at her post, 
but she feels unable to undertake anything more arduous. 

Miss Monroe hopes to meet in England and France some of the foreign 
poets who have been contributing to Porrry, and to return in the 
autumn with fresh inspiration. 
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News Notes 


Alfred Kreymborg has had a “production” in the Midi. Jean Catel, 
who lives in Montpellier in southern France, and teaches in its Lycée, 
writes to him as follows: 

“T am pleased to let you know that the C/ub Anglais played Manikin 
and Minikin the other evening. We had quite a distinguished audience, 


and the performance was a big success. 

“We hesitated whether your delightful comedy should be performed 
by young people or by puppets. I took the responsibility of having two 
marionnettes on a sham mantel-shelf with a clock and two candelabras 


between them. To avoid monotony, we decided that although, according 
to your directions, the puppets should be motionless, they ought at least 


to move their arms to express emotion. I pulled the strings, which were 
visible. The comedy was played in the dark except for ten or twelve 
andles. The puppets were dressed in white silk with colored ribbons.” 

Our contemporaries continue to flourish. The Measure, of New York, 
has recently passed its second anniversary. The Lyric West, of Los 
Angeles, will also be two years old very soon—of late it has been paying 
for its contributions. The Bard: A Comrade of the Young Poet, of Dallas, 
lexas, has issued its first anniversary number. The Lyric, published by 
the Poets’ Club of Norfolk, Va., devotes the third issue of its third volume 
to a Lizette Woodwerth Reese number. Arizona Lyrics, published every 
other month, has reached its thirteenth number, which is written entirely 
by Josiah Bond, who holds the copyright of the magazine. 

The fourth Secession is out, running prose and poems by Wallace 
Stevens, William Carlos Wiiliams and others; and S.4.N., of North- 
ampton, Mass., is in its fourth year. A recent number has a contribution 
from E. E. Cummings, entitled Poem, or Beauty Hurts Mr. Vinal. Mr. 
Cummings has no reverence, and it is unfair to specify Mr. Vinal’s name 
n a connection in which, alas, several thousand others could be used as 
vell. Neverth s we endorse this advice: 

i would 
suggest that certain ideas gestures 
rhymes, like Gillette Razor Blades, 
having been used and reused 
to the mystical moment of dullness emphatically 
Not To Be Resharpened.” 
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Among the younger magazines, Rhythmus, of New York, has added 
illustrations and eliminated an editor. Tempo, of Danvers, Mass., runs 
in its Winter Number, besides prose, poems by Waldo Frank, Henry 
Bellamann and others. We wish it would put numerals indicating volume 
and number on its cover, rather than the lady with the elaborate head- 
gear and breast-plates. Casements, of Brown University, also combines 
poetry and experimental prose. The poetry editor, Leighton Rollins, 
writes that he will use in each number about four poems by established 
writers, on account of the inspiration this may give the undergraduates. 
Also he will print the work of young poets other than those at Brown. 

Pegasus was started by W. H. Lench in January as a medium for poets 
of San Diego, Cal. Its second number shows an enlargement, and the 
inclusion of Chicago and southern poets. The Nomad, published quarterly 
at Birmingham, Ala., welcomes especially the younger poets, and an 
nounces that it belongs to no school and champions no creed. Louisville 
reports a flourishing art centre, with a publication called dilied Arts, 
which has several pages of verse. 

The Lariat, of Portland, Ore., announces itself as “the only literary 
monthly of the West.” It began in February, and will “fight for clean 
literature and higher standards”; also it “stands for a’ fresh western 
breath of freedom.” 

Idella Purnell has started Pa/ms, a magazine of poetry, at Guadalajara, 
Mexico, and has already announced two prizes. The first number, which 
is entirely in English, contains poems, reviews and bits of criticism 
translated from the Spanish. The editor announces, in enthusiastic 
mixed metaphor: “Our Pa/ms will hold proud heads up from Mexico, to 
watch the current in the United States, and to bloom in imported fruit.” 

Ben Hecht is the editor of a strikingly illustrated witty sheet calle: 
The Chicago Literary Times. Two numbers have been issued, but with 
the warning that it “solicits no manuscripts and will return none.” 

Miss Louise Redfield, of Chicago, won the first prize ($50) in the 
Chicago Woman’s Club poetry competition for poets of Illinois. All the 
winners are women, though the contest was not so restricted. 

Poetry for Fanuary, 1923, is extremely scarce in this office. The 
editors earnestly request subscribers and others who may have copies no 
longer in use, to mail them to us, whether in good or bad condition. For 
fresh copies we will pay the retail price. 
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News Notes 


Mr. Lucius H. Cannon, of the Municipal Reference Library, St. Louis, 
is preparing an index of the first twenty volumes of Porrry, which we 
hope to publish when it is completed. 

Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay has recently returned to New York 
after two years of travel and residence abroad. She is the author of 
Renascence and Other Poems, Second April, and the poignant tragedy 
tria da Capo (Mitchell Kennerley). 4 Few Figs from Thistles has been 
reprinted, with additions, by Frank Shay, who has also just issued 
The Harp-weaver 


Mr. Baker Brownell, of Chicago, has contributed verse and prose to 





Poetry and other magazines. 
Elfrida De Renne Barrow (Mrs. Craig B.), lives in Savannah, Ga., 
where she is an officer of the recently founded Poetry Society of Georgia. 
Mr. Yvor Winters, now of Cerrillos, N. M., is the author of The 
Immobile Wind (Monroe Wheeler), and The Magpie’s Shadow (Mustet 
bookhouse, Chicago). 
Dorothy Dudley (Mrs. Henry B. Harvey) has returned from New 
York to her former residence in Geneva, III. 
Mrs. Emmy Veronica Sanders returned 


to Holland, her 


latest address being Noordw ijk aan Lee. 
Mr. Alva N. Turner lives in Ina, IIl. 
Two poets are new to our readers: 
Mr. Gerard Wallop is a young English poet who spends part of his 
time at the family ranch in Wyoming. 
Miss Katheryn Irene Glascock, a young poet of unusual promise, 


died suddenly 


»f pneumonia early in March in New York, where she 
had been engaged in literary work since last autumn. 

Miss Glascock was born in 1go1, the daughter of Col. H. G. Glascock, 
of Culver Military Academy in Culver, Indiana. At Mount Holyoke 
College she attained Phi Beta Kappa and an Alumnae Poetry Prize. 
Later her poem Adolescence received Honorable Mention in the National 
Prize Contest for undergraduates conducted by the Southern Methodist 
University of Dallas, Texas. This poem, a touching expression of 
youth’s doubt of so-called realities, was reprinted in Porrry’s editorial 
on the contest last November. All who have read it, as well as the 
poem in this number, will regret with us that so bright a spark of talent 


hould have been so soon extinguished. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Preludes, by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Magic Flame and Other Poems, by Robert Haven Schauffler. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Roman Bartholow, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

Poems of Arthur O’ Shaughnessy, selected and edited by William Alex- 
ander Percy. Yale University Press. 

Rhymes of Sonny Boy, as Told by his Mother, by Lucia Bright Marvin. 
J. W. Burke Co., Macon, Ga. 

Maine Coast, by Wilbert Snow. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Fox Footprints, by Elizabeth J. Coatsworth. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Mummers, by Hugo Hedin. Privately printed, St. Louis. 

Challenges, by Christopher R. Stapleton. Stratford Co. 

Going-to-the-Sun, by Vachel Lindsay. D. Appleton & Co. 

Bubbles of Gold, by Arthur Crew Inman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Texts, by Roy Ivan Johnson. Missouri Book Co., Columbia, Mo. 

Rock-Flower, by Jeanne Robert Foster. Boni & Liveright. 

Poems, by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Nineteen Lyrics, by W. R. Snow. Rumford Press, Concord, N. H. 

Night Sounds and Other Paems, by Rosaleen Graves. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, Eng. 

The Corner Store: A reply to “ This Freedom,” by Harold W. Gammans. 
Old Huguenot House, New London, Conn. 

The Lions: A Fungle Poem, by Edwin Curren. Four Seas Co. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND TRANSLATIONS: 

Contemporary German Poetry: An Anthology. Chosen and translated by 
Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A Little Anthology of Very Short Poems from the Magazines of 1921. 
Selected by Rolfe Humphries. The Bookfellows, Chicago. 

The Love of the Three Kings, by Sem Benelli. Translated into English 
blank verse by Howard Mumford Jones. Univ. of Cal. Chronicle. 
The Works of Li-Po, The Chinese Poet, done into English verse by 

Shigeyoshi-Obata, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
PROSE: 
The Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson: An Essay in Appreciation, by 
Lloyd Morris. With Biography by V. Van R. Whitall. G.H. Doran Co. 
The Roving Critic, by Carl Van Doren. Alfred A. Knopf. 
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